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Observes 25th Anniversary 


On June 1955, the Foreign 


Ngricultural Service completes 
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quarter ob a century of service as 


the foreign arm olf the United 


States Department of Agriculture 
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one OF mounting 
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other way Lo 
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On June 30, 1959, the Foreign 


\gricultural Service gave 


new Ofhce of Foreign Agricultural 


lations, and the Department's 
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ferred to the Foreign Service olf the 


OFAR 


the De partment 


Department of State con 


tinued to represent 
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lecting and issuing information on 
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Opening the cacao pods and removing the beans is a job for the whole family in West Africa 


acao—From Pod to Port 


by JAMES F. GEHR 


We ha e been us hg ess chocolate 11) Thitiie co l ‘ \ 
thre past | Vears than we used to thes have reduced Live erg] | ( ()¢ 
i 
¢ AS not because demand ts shrinking but ind actively promoted 1 i ) ' colate 
\ ae because Cacao supplies have heen beat hy CONnTeECLIONS 
lower and prices have been highei Ihe future doe ho OT ( il 

\n tbnormallys low world CACAO CTOPp 1954-54 cre ised supp eS ol cacao 
ind increased demand in I rope combined to drive MMU ACLULTETS Mav mak er chat \ ire 
prices ot cacao beans sky high ind | nited States research groups l both | 
imports down Between July 195% and July 1954 ire workine to turther perte ) , ) 
avcrage monthly wholesale prices ft cacao beans ind even to deve moa who ritive 
rose nearly 80 percent \s a result, our imports Why do shortages exist in Cao 
dropped ) percent last) veal ind our chocolate ther crops are going beeen, yy market \l 
consumption decreased 13 percent of the answer lies in th ( ) 

I hie smaller supply Ol chocolate has probably not NIost ot the world muo pre yn\\ \ 
been apparent to the average consumer. In makin principally from the Gold Co N 
contections which mcOouUunL tor more than halt Ol | neh ¢ Mneroo cl | ) ( ) | 
the chocolate, manulacturers ive irgelyv offset the 

} h<titution na he) r 
smaller supply by substitutions and oth econo Mr. Gehr, Agriculturist, Sugar and Tropical Products 
Les Thev have substituted compound coatines Division, FAS, returned in December from a trip through 
for chocolate in candy bars. In such coatings. the, West Africa, where he went to find out what supplies of 
| " " { cacao will be available to United States importers and 
have replaced cocoa butte the fat constituent of 
: chocolate makers in the years to come This article is 
cacao beans, with vegetable hard fats Thev have , 
oe based on what he observed there and on trade information 
made candy coatings thinner and used colored 
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Preparing the Beans 
1 he Cit pod = tusk ck i! 
mened But | sa mat icu iss r \\ 
African slice nto one mnt alter anotthye 
had opened the harvest trom a dozen tree 
ever imyuring a cacao bean le ims ti r ) 
(1 ished must be dl scarded Som ie C 
opened | hittin them th a stone ) 
woden tick or by crack 1 I » ol tl ) ( 
In West Atrica, howevei he cutlass ts ( 
oOpcnel 
The beans, in their slimy white coati 
Black pod fungus of cacao. Disease cuts sharply into the ;, ; , a ay 
cacao production ot West Africa, the largest producing scoOpea rut Ob th pou usually by hand an 
area in the world lermented 
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These young tribesmen of the Ashanti region of the Gold Coast stir cacao beans, drying on fiber mats that rest on 
bamboo trestles. Drying goes on almost all year long in West Africa 

Fermentation lessens the bitter taste and the \lter the beans have lermented, the ire d l 
istringency ol th beans and changes their colon in the sun In the Gold Coast, the fermented bea 
from purple or violet to brown or cinnam | re generally carried in baske >the vi ( 
tlso develops the essentia ) ves chocolat hey are spread thin 7] mnboo ma ) ( Oo 
Its characteris 1¢ Wo i \nd h ) CIILOVE 1@ VY) yund o7 preierab ) Dow r | 
slimy coatings and toughens t seed coat » that iting mats permits b ‘iY ¢ tio dk 


BS i Ch ! ( ) ( 
\trica Dut he aes | s i l hap no ) red hy Da j | } ( 
widely sec \ ) Vers ¢ 1 pou eCroo many larme) ) ) 
I rou | ba | in ( cl (,overnment yO? Ol | exe 
pies the Deans o1 } ( mped he ) ) mM boo p 
Lhen he Covers ( ) ) ) ( ( ali no t yt 1) ) r | ) 
mad iets th Deal ( rie ) ) a 1 bre ! 
beans sho a ) | ) ( l M ) | ) POLAT Vel ) 
davs, bi clon ) © ( " 1! at ben er ) 

In ree ( 1) trie} I kre ! I ( o devote msicle ) r ) 

C.amerool ind 1 (loas een fe eal n order to Ve . 
ny then Cacao We ! in ) s re! ) ( ok 1 ind ; minatec ly 
long the bottom to help drain off the liquid With reasonably favoral eathe d 
DONES permit Casy stirring of the bean na i Ti rOoce usual takes i) to lt ad | yralble 
readil r ered ( i , hioh mo , , ly . ¥ 
LO 


mw first davs of drving, greatly increases the degre EXport a wcomplished by licensed b 
tomold. In drving. th Os 1 ely sabou 4) lhese agents do not alwavs buy dire 
percent Cured beans have t momsture yn) } ) rie 1a w sometimes sells his” be 
»10 6 percen i broker middleman Ol i COO ba 
if he be nes to on \gents mav be qualify 

Stormg and Marketing individuals, firms, or Cooperative marketi 
Ino an area like West Atrica with humid clations, whose stores and assistants form ( Th 
Tiale mid Inadequate storing tacilities, cacao beans th oughout the countries Thi marke board 
deteriorate rapidly But generally speaking West pays the agents a fixed allowance to ¢ ne 
\trican farmers rarely store their cured cacao beans EXPe4»lscs ind a reasonable margin ol rol 
unless thes mticipate a change in pric Tin the Sales of Gold Coast and Nigerian cas OCAl 
Gold Coast and Nigeria prices are set at the b COPSUTMING COUNTET ire handled by 
ginning of each season, but, in the French Cam firm of the marketing boards in Londo 
eroons and the Ivorv Coast. they var throughout In the French Cameroons and the Ivo ( 
thre SCUSOTL IN cordance with t] Huctuations of cacao br US a purchased th oaen ‘ , 
the world market exporting firms, who in turn may buy from middle 

If the cacao beans are stored for anv lenoth of men with sub-buvers \ tree, comp e mark 
time in the living quarters, they take on a smok: Conti f 
havo hicl ol COUDTSE is undesirable In the 
French Cameroons the Government is encouraging 
the farmers to build sheds for temporary storage ol 
Dans 


In the Gold Coast and Nigeria. all cacao beans 


we purchased by marketing boards, established b 


law Pheyv are purchased at fixed prices under a 


program ol price stabilization to protect th pro 
ducer trom the fluctuations of the world marke 


price Phe actual purchase, collection, storage 


Drying cacao in specially built houses like this one in the Ir 


1 much of West Africa, cacao beans are moved from the 
French Cameroons is being encouraged by the Government villages to the buying stations by canoe and head load 
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FAO: Cooperation for 
Productivity and Peace 


Different Circumstances 
ppm Repul B 
| 


» 1Carl What I 


ol FAO's interest 


Similarity of Problems 


Evervwhere | 
iwav trom 
fronting these lead 
is those I had knov 
ot association in 
the Unit 
talk ibout ham 
{ ind fisheries 
Improven 
processing ind 


ucts; costs and prices 


is cooperatives dl s¢ i | cl Ont ruitri 

, Dr Cardon is Director-General, Food and Agriculture 
tion arm Lome ( | 1 short, t ae | 
; Organization of the United Nations 


+} 


Salle proble hls 


other countries to attack these various problems ind developing cot 


rmined 1 t in doing likewise sponsible tor the prog is makin 


has the imterest ind ihe 


they know about these things 


But never belore 
to know I hey , 


many kindly 
is and over 1 
make 1 by 
worked 


te rnational 


md then 


ire broadly ul Land we 


informed. Couple these facts ith what | 


mas been 
taking in the world during the last hall cen 
loundations 


} 
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tury in transportation and communication, and 
I ind Overs 


ie bound to have an intimate mingling of peo nrivate 
| pris 


} 


md events. Besides, what has alre been 


wmees O|} pr FICSS 
ished in intergovernment, imtel 
minds ‘ Cooperative eflort 
eatel ither to some 


examples of 
| 


THA 


ee lati 


An FAO expert in curing and tanning hides examines, with one of Tripoli’s leading tanners, some fine skins that have 


been grown and cured under regulations and methods recently adopted in Libya under FAO guidance 
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Some time soon, United States agricultural trade may find: itself 
doing substantially all its business in Argentina with coopera- 
tives, since President Peron has indicated that he wishes the 
cooperatives to carry on a large part, perhaps the bulk, of the 
country's commerce. 


Economic Influence of 
Cooperatives in Argentina 


For decades, Argentina’s cooperatives 
erted considerable influence on the country’s agi 
cultural and trade policy, and continue to com Ihe Contederation§ of 
prise, at least potentially, a hig influential eco Buenos Aires and the Pampa 
nomic group. And during thi On 
COOPerallve movement has been ( \ I it Ca rvanisal 

Government contederath hound 

The membership of cooperati ompri Government policies 
stantial part ol the total Ol I ( chart l revoked hp 
Operatives possess large resources ictual Phe Argentine 
operation, however, is limited and controlled by t influent 
various laws, decrees, and regulations. So long as 
they cooperate among themse!l d between 
themselves and the Government. the coopel 
ire able to make an Impact on the economy 

From 1946-47 to 195] 5X. subscribed pital 
cooperative organizations quadrupled, reserves 
creased trom 17 million pesos to 72 million 
million to Sl4.4 million ind business transactions 


rose trom 582 million pesos to 


million to S461 million During period the 


insion of (¢ é 
number of cooperatives increased from 1.009. to on of Cooper 


& none 1946 

1,760, and the number of members from 544,064 

to 871,088 Phe distribution of membership by Crop predu 
t has been about i with that ol popula Cotton 


Fruits and win 
tion and resources d ' 
Yerba mate 

I he cooperative movement in Argentina is neat 
Poultry and smi 


100) vears” old NMiluch of the early development farms 


came in agriculture and 1 tered by tl Livestock 


cipal agricultural associations Dairy producer: 
: Meat trade 
Under the Rural Society, one of the m 

. Electric power 
portant groups of cooperatives was developed 

' [Transportation 
influence of this group was very great until recent Credit fi 95,079 
vears, lor its membership had a larg mart Insurance 93,647 65,949 


country’s wealth and many ol its members. 1 Consumer 15 » 283,059 


> 7 1 ) Q7 
politically dominant figures. Recently, the Rural Miscellaneous ’ 0,52 


Society has cooperated closely with the C,overn » ~ ~ » 
Total . : 871,088 
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June 


\ssociation ol Are 


and thre 


tine Cooperatives in Buenos Aires 
j ‘ pcatten +} , 2a . mer 
i¢ CVA itus OL the COO) itis movemen 
was not d fined hol de ides not un late in 1926 
hen Basic Lat No. LLSS88 was )? sed With some 
modifications im the late 1's and early 40’s, tha 
la remains tl basis for cooperative opera 1s 
even tl yueh I soon idered to be outmoded md ! 
i ypesenl regi 
a 
The 19260 law was patterned ilter laws in othe 
countries and includes such provisions as one vot 
» each member regardless of the size of his bus 
ness or number of shares of stock o1 ned: no specta 
idvantages to management, old members, or dire 
tors: annual meetings: limitations on use of carn 
1 lter } t ' | } it j 
Liat tile pavinent oF COsts Gisthipbuted if 
‘ | | 
proportlol Q patronage ima ProniDitlons On ust 
| } 11 | } lity | lio 1? 
) i¢ rmeanization tor political or 1 IWIOUSs ull 
KOSES bb " cooperatives are dependent o1 
I | 
ral { I subject vi to fiscal review incl 
Col ) Cre a ) thre Nationa Lin ction ) 
Coop itive » unit olf the Ministry of Indust 
md Commerce 
Ih mast | ears rave brough sone nteres 
! hanges in on Moers ima I pes Mm COOPCTALIVes 
I \) ! nha 1 hie Consumer COOpcCcratives 01 
sored Dy tive kva Peron Found tion have ! 
loubled n membership ancl thy wriculluba co 
Opcratives fave neal trebled | hose classified as 
is neou have been the only ones to declin 
ind this decline is probably the result of a reclass 
hnceation of the v1 Ups There are, ol course rCasons 
yy these changes that bear on am qualitative inal 
vsis ol the cooperatives as an economic power group 
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Plan 
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ilmost a necessity in some 
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lines of activity. Cooperatives und thei 

ire often given rebates or exemption from various 
taxes, including the gasoline tax and the 8-percent 
sales tax. Thev are used as channels tor distributing 


farm machinery and spare parts. And they can get 


credit on advantageous terms through a= special 
branch of the Banco de la Nacion 
iricultural cooperatives wer made the 
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Some time soon, United States agricultural trade may find itself 
doing substantially all its business in Argentina with coopera- 
tives, since President Peron has indicated that he wishes the 
cooperatives to carry on a large part, perhaps the bulk, of the 
country's commerce. 
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ventine Cooperatives, and the Association 
tine Cooperatives in Buenos Aires 
1 he eval status ol thre COOPCl itive movement 
is not defined for decades—not until late in 1926 
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modifications im the late Ms and early Hs that 
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countries and includes such provisions as one vot 
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mad Commerce 
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Ihe Government has tostered the COOPerallve 
movement as one of its arms of economic control 


Ihe Second Five-Year Plan contains a deca 


Ove 


of agrarian Cooperation, citing the commercial and 


social aims ol cooperation While these mis al 


primarily subjective, thev have been given force by 


various direct acts intended to stimulate and ex 
pand the cooperatives. These acts have made mem 
bership in cooperatives almost a necessity in somé 
lines of activity. Cooperatives and their members 
ire olten given rebates o1 exemption from various 
taxes, including the gasoline tax and the 8-percent 
sales tax. They are used as channels tor distributing 
farm machinery and spare parts. And they can get 
credit on advantageous terms through a special 


branch of the Banco de la Nacion 
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hk pol No. 82. Fore n Agricultural Sea LSD \ 
Copies cal ) Da ht for 15 cents eacl ) ‘ 
Superimtenden t Document | S. Gove 
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PRODUCTION 
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TRADE 


Foreign Agriculture Report No. 82 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


oreree Agriculteral Service 


France’s Fa 


fA highlight of the farm 


machinery show ir Paris 


was this tractor that moved 


Sédénzation Nationale des Syndicais 


a Ecploitants Aghico€es 
>ONFEDERATION FRANCAISE be L’AVICULTURE 


LES LABELS DE QUALITE 


4N30 Jonas | 


By its trademark, France Oeuf, the French Poultry P 


roducers’ Federation approvingly labels high-quality eggs 
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UALTLY isa kevnote of France’s 614th national a cu 

tural fam, held in’ Paris this sprine Phis emphasis 
flects a feeling, strongly held by many Frenchmen. tha 
nproving quality is the kev to improving both dome 
nd foreign markets for French = flarm products Frencl 
lorts n th direction are olf special interest to 4 ed 
Lates wWricu ine vhich in ecent vears has been tae ne 
rench competition lo rid markets in such produc 5 
heat, meat, cheese, butter, and certain fruits and vegetables 
During the same week as the fair md across th eC 
om it, thre 7th international farm machinery show took 
lace Lovether the oO events marked the grand agi 
ral week 2) Par ‘ 1a) which VIsSILOTs Came trom i Ove 
rance, from the French Union, and trom foreign countric 
Shown at the igricultural fair were large displavs of farm 
roducts and equipment and some 7,000 animals mclud neg 


kxhibits from French North Atrica and 


rabian stallion 
we West Indies added color and variety 
Harotp LL. Kort 


ssistant A {ttaché, American Embassy. P 


the fair 


Exhibits from French overseas territories add an exotic touch t 


arm products from Tunisia are displayed beyond this archway 
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Cacao—From Pod to Port ere Srennt ieee OOe Sey ERNE, CoETES 


forts through agricultural research and extension 


| | | 


pag curtail diseases and = pests. rehabilitate old) cacao 


farms, introduce more vigorous, higher vieldin 


prevails in these two French territories, and price varieties, and extend plantings 


may rise and tall during the season Anv significant increase in production in We 


Nearly everywhere in the area, cacao beans mus \trica depends on the success of these improve 


be moved trom the villages to the buying stations 


programs. But with the cacao industry so la 
ot agents in the same wav—along forest trails on the in the hands of peasant farmers, who a no 
heads of West Africans or down or across streams clined to subject themselves to the disciplines of 
1k CANOES »O0d ta pp welice pl yore 1h ) rec le 

lye stow 
Grading With such a production outlook im West Atrica 

Phe grading of cacao beans is normally a Govern the United States now looks to the Western 
ment function in West Atrica, and regulations vat Hemisphere, the home of cacao, lor increased sup 
by country plies. United States manutacture) rT C ! 

In the Ivory Coast, the beans are graded onl the American Cocoa Research th , ro 
port cities. In the French Cameroons, the Gold moting higher vields and more planting @) 
Coast and Nigeria, thre cacao is @1 iddedt it mterio GPanits have been mace ton Line I) ter-\meri | 
collection points and again at the port of shipment stitute olf Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba,. ¢ i 
Samples are taken trom each ton of cacao and i Rica ich devotes much i ) cuore | 
spected lor the stipulated detects then thre pel ind training of technicias Close coope ) ' 
centage of such detects is comput d and the grade ilko been given the Foreign Operation Adm 
determined. Usually, the detective beans are thos ition on cacao proz n Costa Rica, Colombia 
that have germinated or that are mold slat ul Couba Brazil nd © 
fermented weevil) flat or decaved ) wad re 

Onlv in Nigeria and the French Cameroons is 
grower given an Incentive » produ noh-qua 
Cacao in those weas hye Is a 
(; id | C.iC dO 
Shipping 

Bagged cacao beans ai moved trom = th up 
country receiving points to th seaports DV 
truck, or barge There, thev are stacked in 
storage sheds to await final inspection, check weig! 
ing, and shipment to overseas market In W 
\trica the busy shipping season runs from Nover 
ber to April. During these months in the Go 
Coast alone 1.000 tons olf cacao beans not 


uncommon day's loading 


Outlook 

The prospects tor substantially increased suppl 
of cacao beans trom West Africa in the near future 
are not encouraging. Swollen shoot virus, black pod 
fungus, and capsid insects, unchecked flor vears, are 


making serious inroads into annual production. By 


and large, new plantings have not kept pace with 
Bagged cacao beans are swung from lighter to ship at 


> ret nent ol « tre { past 1] 
the retirement of old ees in the past decade Wi Takoradi, Gold Coast, British West Africa. Over half of 


I 


aware of these conditions, the governments of thi the Gold Coast's cacao is shipped from this port 
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Prospects for U.S. Dairy 


Exports to the Middle East 


Exports of principal dairy 


products 


to Middl 


1938 and 


By C. 8S. STEPHANIDES 
countries, total and from the United States 
Dain products from ib mad have beer moving 
In 
nto the Middle Kast in ever-increasing plume i 
recen ears, partly because the expanding oil in y 
dustries of the area provide most of the countrie 
} } | \ ( } } ' i 
Wad CUTTETICS Jy the whole oo, the coun 
{ s own currencies are stable, and the purchas 
} ee s 
mower oOo i« Wwerage CILIZEN Is IPPON HY 
Le een 1938 and 1952. the quantities ol da \ , 
products imported by the Middle East trom. the 
' ( dD 
United States alone showed the tollowing startlin 
7 ’ > 7 , ’ ’ i | 
Ihc TCAs Bu a | -00) percen toa total ob TOA 
pound evaporated milk i] percent to Pos 00 
rund nlant and dietetic flood (milk base (4 nited § 
rT ent © 1H .O00 pounds cheese O50 percen \ 
» Y5.000 wounds md dried milk Ove 92? O00 
) } > \ ! | ' 
) en to 26 million pounds And in 1952 a - , ' ; 
s \ ( I 
Middle astern imports of [ S. malted milk and 
: : anil a Rais hacen 
( iwi POWwWCET Oo products re iLIVEe 1i¢ 11 
vole ith tha region re iched LOO O00 pound clait products adomos »} Ol 7. 
i u Uy OUTS respective ; til} | s¢ ypoducts Corie hor © mothe blo 
hve Nese UNUSUAT percentage MCreas eve United States exporters must realize ' 
ed yroducts that the Middle East) impor rai} noreased acceptance , i Niidd 
| yy) ote Lonited Sta mount to ons i mal yoducts thev offer mus { nto lye imp 7 
Praction 4 ty 1 dairy im TLS | Is Intere in} yl rs alive id established there | yy trad 7 
» HOLE ra lw increases came during a TIO” NMliddle Eastern dairvin methods result um 
hen competition trom other exportin ountri flavors. colors. and texture hat are impor 
Was strong and our commercial and political rela Miiddle Eastern cookin 
Mis ith most Nhiddle ] stern COUNTLPICS Wel no 
i tl bes s pidls , dl . ” . ¢ ; : 
HW the be \nd our share in this rapidly expand The Dairy Industry in the Middle East 
ing market has grown without our having mad 
: > Ihe Middle Eastern countries at traditiona 
my special effort through advertising and demon , 
pecial ~ , 5 sin livestock countries. In most of them the nomad 
stration in the Middle hast } 
ind the semisettled wavs of life are still followed 
From the figures just given, it is clear that the i? | +] 
DY large groups ol thre population ind the dan 
1 | itl Middle 1 te tl { : 
weoplE Ol 1¢ Wcicile ist appreciate the value Oo 
I I P| inimals move with the seasons and the vegetation 
_ er 
lairy products, and that those who can athord them 
‘ | | I ‘ ( d Although the livestock population is large mulk 
consume them in large quantities. Many of their ; : 
production is seasonal and comparatively sma 
habits of cooking and eat ng are based on the use 
= ' , Most of the milk is produced by ewes and goats 
whose spring lactation period is very short. Cattl 
are kept mainly for work; what cow's milk is pro 


Agricultural Economist, Livestock 


FAS 


1s 
IS also s¢ ional 


Stephanides 
cli ¢ cl 


Livestock Products 


Dr 


and Division, 


ind duration of the 
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1955 


June 


spring 


depending on the quantits 


Ve tation 


ot 


conditions prevailing n this part olf the world. And 
Western sanitation standards need not a pp 
vhere consumption habits are » differen Fo . 
ITD p rte there sho necad ) pasteuri 1) } k 
Is never consumed raw, but invariably boiled belo 
consumption In the Middle Faster oO 

Hl k Is ALWAYS boiled belore t Is mace 1} ) 

cheese, or termented-milk products Ike Vv 

even vhen sto b I ad lal ¢ lk 

' WS boiled first and then cooled. | lest 

Lries 1O0O milk is iiwavs stored 1 th form ) 
vogurt, an unlavorable mee mo for pa ) 

teria In short, th bo c ) nilk 1 
established household md = dairvir ) 
which pasteurization could add thrin »| 

In fact. in Iran | ten copie bo ) 

ed milk belore making l nto ie) ! 
with cotlee chocolate oO} 


Butter When milk is in surplu { | 


Vovurt mad ithe) COMSUT ad dure I ) 4 
mee CONntAaMmMers ind lel to terme \\ ( ( 
»? churning it Is til 1 » Pare ) | "> 
churns goatskin churns, o1 i) rl 
operated eh hana 1) Win | h 
In these clay vessels, yogurt and butter are stored in the - , 
Middle East In them, too, yogurt is often churned a . a ; 
two men, facing each other across the vessel, rock it to the fat from the fermented milk, and near the end 
and fro by its handles ol thre process, cold ri Wdded ) eed the co 
ection olf the butter \it he lb ( 
Under nomad al on t| dling o da ected It ‘ ished tl ( I ite) eve 
prod l CNLIT¢ l clithe l CSPCce i Side rt ilted ma red t and rrAC 
traits ? i ) ra yld-storace ( rye ( kK | | 0) med | ake) | K¢ ( 
| | ) k ) he k Cl Cl) esh Istla Domed ¢ ) ) 
POUALS inal ¢ 1 Ve ) } Wn a ( k yin tino oder ) re ) K¢ 
thre UNtains her L equipn hee Olten tl | 
rile ! ) k ie ( ( ) ) ) 
hind the wk. I ( Tar milk If ghee ts pr te 
ill ! k ) Te ) | pic ! , «ll ] ' k , , 
1 Sé¢ ) ) \ eve . ' ( ) bore ) ) \ 
( i¢ ( ra ( | ) a r\ Ten Cl | ) 
suppl hye , ‘ ‘ ' \ k ) q tie 
quence of tik uh nth Ghee. Boiling butter do » mal 
1¢ | ( lO ( is ah " . (J ay » the ' : : 
th ) N ) kK ¢ ) , roc , ve j . 
mitribute to le «¢ Wa r MO? eX | 
Middle Eastern Dairy Products flavor of chee. B r 10 
Milk. Middle bastern) methods o ese yutter without its mo e. 
manulacturing irketi da oducts mat e Niddle Eastern tvp mad from orurt ) 
appear rather wastelul and « ! insanitary com ermented milk, which gives it an acid { ) 
pared to our standards. But thev are the most eff iso thas a lap salt conten ' erTcel 
cient ind ecor tn) i methods possible inder tl ich does no howeve) iti Ce ¢ iVvo ) 
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he ghee Phis acid salted butter is boile 
to eliminate the moisture and to kill the 
hat would prevent its storage under prevail 
CUItLOnS Jin thre process olf boiling, the sa 
» thre Dottom tlone with the cCascin ma 
pat ic le mad thus the end product has a 
bo COLO Wh le thre but C)rois bole TSI 
SCUTTE IS Tema a 1} ryan thre Lop Wh 1 th 
bev nto thicken thre CONTAINED Is TeMON dl 
fire and thre rhee illowed to cool and settle 
being poured into containers for marketing 


, : 
sem doe not completely sett Ol renou 
, j +] ahs ; { 
Isnot allowed lo 1c Se Ing process, Oo | 
not removed, the end product 1 bye 
' 
Drown And ) oper cooked) and 
cooled, the el navy not have the corre 
rex ture 1 lye hree tol | 7) Color 
, | | 
! ¢ }poo t »COMSICCT TD MhaKIN 
( 1) | He crmanen COnS ! 


ruitte 1} . 
Chair yodu ppp i! 1 NNidddlle | i 
qu a elt tite Dutter-makin I Do ra 
curdles uned, and rolled into sma Poul 
which are then salted and dried in the sun 
l | ec bya ‘ keep indefin tcl 1 i an 
| nomadic tami uses them as needed 
them durin | inte) hen other dairy produc Sun-dried buttermilk balls are a popular dairy product 
eee When buttermilk is desired. the | ; in the Middle East When they are dissolved in warn 
water, they become buttermilk agai 
little Dalls are dissolved mk Walin Val 1) Dew 
rubbed unst the sides of he contai 1c) Thiis ve 
mistituted Du termilk used especial j | ; 
Ter in col rage eo heres ; 
, 1 ’ , Iran 1 Ve) r 
iets akin oups, drunk as ” se WI he amount of milk is sma le 
, } | 
it | bread made On a sma roscale Alte the milk coa 
Cheese When there is sufhcient fresh milk it thre ! may be ladled into a th bag 
poured mto ge containers and heated to Dou . | rl orked wcasiona » PN 
9 | hen rennet, saved trom. the omach »| t th ( nd then hun rad ) 
UIT) 1) k ed mnbs ‘ idded When th 1 k | ruil ‘) WC h Cheese rac 11) I 
COAL s I curd idled into. rin shaper sually consumed tresh < ter 
voden torn woul ( ony, 2 bee wick i! packed ! contamers Nomadic tamiilice 
5 ric hve clee ) h ch have been placed Ol t oul make this kind Ol cheese ta) thes da iV need 
th on a drain table or rack. When the curd Cheese is also made by mp strain ) 
him enough if Ss cul mito blocks ina dy salt ‘ through i Dag to thre CODSISLOCTICS desi | ‘S 
ibbed on the surlace Late) thre same dav the heese has to be consumed tresh 
blocks are turned and salted again. The followi u When people are tar back in a mou 
day thes ire cut into slices about im oinch thick irea and have no cold place to ston che 
these are salted and then packed in tight wooden convert their surplus milk into hard chee 
kegs holding trom 25 to 150 pounds, or in d-gallon lar to Swiss cheese on toulomi cheese md pack 
tins formerly used for kerosene or benzene 1 he it in goatskins. Such cheese keeps well in the mo 
cheese usually kept in cold stor ige or COOL base tains, and when the flocks are ready to migrate 
ments. It is ready to eat in about a month. but the the plains from their mount 


mn grazing areas 
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transported on muleback or horseback to the towns 


and cities 
I he 


ol using 


pcople ol tl 


cooking 
colle 


products in then 


milk and its ] 


For example, boiled milk is often used with 


chocolate COCOA ina tea ind also nn cooking rice 
and in making several kinds of puddings and othe 
starchy dishes trom cereal flours. Yogurt is eaten 
with pilay sliced cucumbers, cereal and vegetable 
soups, Suga ind hone nd in many other 1 \s 
One olf the most popular sumn beverages Is sou 
buttermilk sold in bulk o1 n bottles But bo | dl 
sour buttermilk is expensive because bottles a 
scarce In most of the Middle East « ntries the 
beer bottles lett behind when the 1 nded are 
helping to fill this need 

Praditional tastes and greater purchasing powel 
are combining to make Middle Eastern consumers 
more and more erested in buvin dairy products 
Her Are SOT Wavs In hich might increase 
their desire for ours 

| Demonstrations olf the various IVS tO US 
whole and nontat dried milk such is In mak ny 
vogurt, white solt cheese, and cultured buttermilk 
beverage; in preparing rice pudding, starchy and 
creamy products, and Middle Eastern pastries; and 
In scrving cotter Ocoda ina chocolate drinks 
I hese demonsti wmions m oht start vith local in 
StILULIONS such is hospitals orphanage md h ol) 
schools Lhe might bye held also tor dealers in 
dairy products ind for makers of conte rie 

zZ Preparation. olf o| ( from ‘s) oracle Dutte 
with mixtures of othe cook Oo la 1) O loca 
tastes and cookin method 

? specia yacka ng ol both ¢g ¢ ad powde a 
y k ) rat 1 yn) ‘ er emp ecl CO | 
Ive wed 1)>\ O) MW ) ie a) rer? hood 
stulls. WI | Irie ilk con ! 
being sed ho ft ad imme) ) 
bough ( | viik rie ( yt ne? 

In ! | ) ) ( ( 

papel ho k 
prod \¢ 
] it 0 ( k F ! 
mark ny ) ) i is! a 
marke Oo la ) | r ul 
tries vwlcoho k ) ic] le) ( 
buttermilk made I r id 
acceptable 

ty Sclect | ) ( el 


e Middle East have many ways 


Hard 


mountainous 


4 hee se 


keeps 


areas of 


milk is made 
cold storage tor the 
Ti red } icle 1 1 | 
It possible ill the « 
alle ] is Wn count 
cle } ef al mn 
' 1oesS 
P 
VISTO] ) 
i ) moh ) 
) Cine € 
‘ avel Concl 
nad oO ( ) 
) tion 
| 
yas ) 


well in 
the 


into hard cheese, 


months between 


goatskins In the 


Middle East, 


remote 


much of the surplus 


which can be kept without 


trips to markets 


) ( r¢ haidbkKe ( ( ] 
( a ( ‘ YY 
lo ¢ k ) 
) ( ) ’ 
) i ( 
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Prickly- Pear Control in Australia 


1 ive rick pea Wials brought lo \u tbittl rou 
( America probably row Florida and lexas 
n the early TS8O00's, and used as a hedge plant Li 
rol out ol mtrol; and by 1925, its peak ve 
. { neo , +} mt itl; } } | \1 
Vas allecting more than ’ Wlthion acres i 


valuable mricuitural and grazin 


1] ] 
OO million, 50 million were so densely 


Ove red 1) peal is to ly lls less Q)niv by thre hve ) 
ft another mmigrant trom the Americas—a cact 


feeding moth trom Argentina—did Australia fin 
Wihabhave to br liv t! Is land bosack Into prod Lion 
And that has taken nearly 30 vears 


oda Queensland (which had more than 80 


oe Chit Oo Live peal rea and New South W 


vhich had thre rest ine responsible hor nears 
third of Australia’s wheat practically all its corn 
ind sugar, and all its rice And, with more than 60 


percent of \ustralia’s sheep inal 


States furnish more than hall of Australia’s wool 


hanibs Lin two 


exports, and count heavily in Its CXPOrts ol mutton 


md lamb With nearly 70 percent oO thre 


I CALLiC 


~ 


“4 


a 


The prickly-pear cactus in southwestern United States 
The prickly pear was introduced into Australia and be 


came a serious pest there 
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Much of the progress made in agriculture 
around the world has come from the exchange 
of plants and animals between countries. But 
sometimes the foreign area is so much more 
hospitable than the native country that the 
plant or animal flourishes unduly and becomes 
a pest. That happened in Australia with the 
rabbit; and it happened in Australia too with 
the prickly pear. The story of the prickly- 
pear battle in Australia is one of the classics 
af biological weed control. It shows that even 
on the occasions when agricultural exchange 
goes wrong, the area that gave the nuisance 
| may also be able to give the cure | 


md ol beel and vea 

In making its plans to control the prick m 
t! Australian Government found that 
mechanical means to reclaim. the 


PDOwsonh o>! 


regions captured by the prickly pear would be ve 


costiv—lrom S11 to 545 an acre. So the Govern 
turned back to the Americas for insects o1 plant d 
eases that might eradicate this American pest n 
1920 the Commonwealth Prickly Pear Board sei 
cntomologists to North and South America. The 
were to search tor and stud ill imsects attackin 
(it select thre MOst promising ind ¢ pybidate 

kel » become pests themselve n \us 

lee ( stocks ) ransporta 7 > » 
| — ‘ 1, a 

' live ‘ ( rec 1 i r 

! ed the I 

\s e result his re il) ) 
() standing amor \ 
( Ber 

| Hes s 1 of SOOO ¢ 


ro ced 1 1,0) 
] \ ‘ 
) Se ’ rie ! Si yn) re 
held md bb ve the end of 1930 
no i Hilton nd a ha \t ‘ ) 
| ] | 
eal it noo €) ( ts eCCader 
Wir ny the ddle o 4) e mo 


Istributes roughou he infested area that no culent and less insect-resistant that h Wig 
ther distribution ol s isl ssar\ eu! By 1955 ¢ had ma re I ) 
Phe rapid collapse of the pea is spectacula mwwth of e . r 

With il Won h hundre ) sq ie miles oO is questLon ob se } mi ) ( 

yun reviousl I sted with dens mip nal 
ible prickl eu Ss swarmil ith in \ Cle ! hie ine 1) clive nal 

irvae and covered | tinge plan b \ . methods ymuld ha CO ») hha ‘ ) 

1952 mo than 90 percent ol var had been d ( iil 1) thre 0 ( wo ) 

stroved \s soon as possib til s ) I SOTO not evel ( ( | \. Pert 

le Crops O | stocked ) reve thre ) ( / 


FAO: Cooperation for 


Productivity and Peace 


( 


Grass Roots ¢ 00 pe ration 


Logs are generally snaked from the forests of Southeast 


Asia by elephants. A rational exploitation of forests 


i 
the aim of many Asiatic countries at aim that the. 


ir 


realizing with help from FAO 


] 

LOW ANCE Oommen 
yt ust ! ! rranged 

og irded 


I}apoe 


he timbers to hei durability 
‘ious Uses Besides, have been found 
process vise) valueless woods to make 
boards for inexpensive housing. Thus the use 
Burmese and similar forests no doubt has 
ised many times 
work done 


the ( lon 


Lt culture fresh-water fish, t vide n 


needed protein in the diet of millions of pr 
\ i\ tilable ; hye mace Wal 

vonds or even paddies in the hinterland 
form of tood has become common in 

use ol Inadequate transport Lac 


a bye bore 


Regional Cooperation 


isa whole ld countrie 

L918 to IMprove rice 

breeding varieties, lollowing ellective 
making good use of tertili 


nical importance of this contin 


New Book on FAO meee ine 


stimu 

The Story of FAO, by Gove Hambidge, comes off 
the press, appropriately enough, on the 10th anniver veell feamicoeion 
sary of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the ae 2 
United Nations. The author has brought to his book From time 
the wealth of his knowledge about the organization, ; hoof the 
for he has been with it since its beginning and is now 
its North American Regional Representative 

The book begins with a contrast between the life 


of a typical Egyptian peasant and the life of a typical 
COMO 


tarmer in the United States and then extends the con 
trast to take in the many tragic discrepancies that exist saad 
all over the world in such things as food supplies, 
quality of diets, health, and length of life Against tion and 
this setting the author traces the development of FAO in 


and the philosophy that underlies it, going back even esti 
~ COMCITIONIS 
beyond the time of FAO's organization, back to the 


Phrough | 
days when the League of Nations was dying and 5 


efforts were being made to salvage some measure of USSISTATICE 
international cooperation in such spheres as food, PIPOTITLISE 
agriculture, housing, child welfare, and education 
All in all, it is a comprehensive presentation, ably tivities in 
made, and spiced with intriguing photographs of ; 
far-away places Both forms ol 
Copies of the 303-page book can be obtained at ration, both 
bookstores or from the publisher, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 250 4th Ave., New York 3, N. Y., at $6.50. All 


royalties Zo to FAO 


cOouUnLrIE obtained to 


guidance I Pammees 


June 


7) . 
A Far Eastern farmer harvests his rice crop. Perhaps 
tomorrow his rice paddy will be more productive than it 


is today; for already scientists in his and neighboring 


countries are working together under FAO to make it so 
fellowships Ol course tras to other country lon 
their special training 

Other forms ol regiona COOPD i Ol ive rete ed 
in such activities as those sponsored by the Int 
national Rice Commission, whose work in the Fa 
Kast has already been mentioned the Fisheries 
Councils, the Forestr. ys md many 
regional committees, work ( md consulta 
tive groups. In these activiti ine dual govern 
ments themselves, assisted by FAO ymulate and 
then carry forward their own plans for improve 
ment 
Worldwide Cooperation 

Many activities of FAO are ol wldwide signifi 
cance Fou example FAQ analyzes recer rend 


126 


Children in a Thailand village are examined by a Thai 
doctor and by a nutrition expert from FAO (right 
ind) developments in food and agriculture and 
broad economic. factors FAO has already don 
much and is doing more to provide several gov 


methods vl 


World Cens 


ernments with improved statistical 


bases lor participating in the 1960 


\ppraisal of food consumption ind the making ol 


country food balance sheets are continuing activi 


ties. as are studies of the relation of supplementar 


th 


" 
I 


feeding programs ind development programs to 


disposal Such activities provide 


of surplus food 


background information that 


pertinent 


useful in developing world improvement progran 


ind SCTVICCS 


\ specifi 
wv Plant Pi 
minimize the 
losses 


reduce 


ine with the 


example ol 
otection 
translocatl 

Service 


interests ol 


ol tl 


worldw ile 
onvention 
IS 


type 


ill countri 


On ot ¢ rop pests and 


1 


CoOoOpeEel mia} 


Ith 
} 


s definitely u 


Sire 


experienced costly invasions by plant diseases and 


msect pests 


I recall the elaborate precautions ob 


served by the United States to protect itself against 


invasions ol 


thought that 


this sort 


these prec 


ind am he 


mtions are 
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ooperation with other countries equally inter 
j 
| 


d in the protection ol Crops 


Certainly not the least spect of t lwice 
cooperation that goes on in FAO ganisa 
tion's widely rccepted publications Pheyv include 
vearbooks on agricultural production and = trade 
fisheries, and timber, besides the 


The State of Food and Ag 


annual report 


culture Lhey ine 
tlko periodicals such as Una 


Vonthly 


devoted 

Bulletin gricullt 

hisheries Abstracts. and | 
FAQ technical 

| 


divisions issue a series of studies and “development 


SLUTS thre 


In addition, the 


papers” in agriculture, nutrition, and many re 


hields 


Thus FAO, in which 71 countries join, is a me 


dium through which the common problems of food 


ma Vriculture can be clarified by frank discus 


sion and 


! yblems 
because ol 
COUDLTICS ine likely to 
‘ | 
mosphere ol internationa 


Whatever any 


rule SCIISE i rer 


which that coun 
r countries. But it more. It 


toward a great ODIJECIIVE human 


the world, the one thing that 


we all are seeking 

Is that objective too visionary I! 
is, then IT ask in all sincerity, what 
ce nations hold dear in « 


responsibilities to mankind 


Venezuela Presents Trophy 


To U. S. Cattle Breeders 


Venezuela, this spring, Ivan Dario 
National \sson 


lan Catthemen, presented an embossed 


\l thdon ido 


Director of the iation 


Venesue 
bowl to the Panamerican Zebu Breeders As 


lation in San Antonio, Texas The Association 


wil ward thy | 


trophy annuall to the Unit 


States breeder whose bull that vear is pudged cham 
pion senior Zebu 


times may keep it 


\ breeder who wins tl 
Phe bowl, which was hammered out by a 
smith in the Venezuclan town of Valencia, bears 
inoinscription in both English and Spanish, which 
\ssocia 
Nlarcos Peres 


imenez of Venezuela in recognition of accomplish 


suvs that the trophy was presented to the 
tion “in the name of President Col 
ment and future etlorts to create and maintain 
ttle especially suited for tropical Countries 


Mir. Maldonado, who established the 


himself an experienced judge of Zebu cattle and 


trophy IS 
served in that capacity at the cattle fair in San 
Zebus are already a popu 
lar breed in his country; and cattlemen there have 


Antonio, Texas, in 1954 


been buying many olf these bulls from us 


lune 


United States ambassasor to Venezuela, Fletcher Warren 
(center), accepts, for the Panamerican Zebu Breeders As 
sociation, the trophy from Venezuelan Ivan Dario Maldo 
nado (right) while James H. Kempton, United States 
agricultural attache to Venezuela, looks on 
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